initiated, and by degrees I was made to share in all his specu-
lations and interpretations.

Hand in hand we investigated the number of the Beast,
which number is six hundred three score and six. Hand in hand
we inspected the nations, to see whether they had the mark of
Babylon in their foreheads. Hand in hand we watched the
spirits of devils gathering the kings of the earth into the place
which is called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon. Our unity
in these excursions was so delightful, that my Father was lulled
in any suspicion he might have formed that I did not quite
understand what it was all about. Nor could he have desired a
pupil more docile or more ardent that I was in my flaming
denunciations of the Papacy.

If there was one institution more than another which, at this
early stage of my history, I loathed and feared, it was what we
invariably spoke of as 'the so-called Church of Rome*. In later
years, I have met with stout Protestants, gallant 'Down-with-
the-Pope' men from County Antrim, and ladies who see the
hands of the Jesuits in every public and private misfortune. It is
the habit of a loose and indifferent age to consider this dwind-
ling body of enthusiasts with suspicion, and to regard their
attitude towards Rome as illiberal. But my own feeling is that
they are all too mild, that their denunciations err on the side of
the anodyne. I have no longer the slightest wish myself to
denounce the Roman communion, but, if it is to be done, I
have an idea that the latter-day Protestants do not know how
to do it. In Lord Chesterfield's11 phrase, these anti-Pope men
*don't understand their own silly business'. They make con-
cessions and allowances, they put on gloves to touch the
accursed thing.

Not thus did we approach the Scarlet Woman in the 'fifties.
We palliated nothing, we believed in no good intentions, we
used (I myself used, in my tender innocency) language of the
seventeenth century such as is now no longer introduced into
any species of controversy. As a little boy, when I thought,
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